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WASHINGTON    POST   MARCH 


John  Philip  Sousa,  1856-1932 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  the  world  over  love  parades  and  the  sound  of 
bands  marching  down  the  street.  In  our  nation's  capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C,  children  have  many  opportunities  to  watch  the  flying  of  flags, 
and  hear  the  beating  of  drums  as  processions  of  men  in  uniform  pass  by. 
One  little  boy,  born  in  this  city  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  ran  away 
from  home  many  times  to  follow  the  shining  brass  instruments  that 
accompanied  long  lines  of  blue-coated  soldiers.  As  he  tagged  along- 
side the  players,  stepping  in  perfect  time,  the  child's  dearest  wish  was 
to  be  a  band  leader.  One  day  this  wish  came  true.  When  he  grew  up 
he  became  director  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band.  And  what  was 
the  boy's  name?  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA,  America's  famous  "March 
King." 

DURING  HIS  CHILDHOOD  IN  WASHINGTON  Philip 
lived  very  near  the  great  round  dome  of  the  Capitol.  He  used  to  say 
he  was  raised  under  its  shadow.  Philip's  father,  Antonio  Sousa,  was  a 
trombone  player  in  the  Marine  Band.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  Mr.  Sousa  thought  it  his  duty  to  help  fight,  so  he 
left  his  trombone  and  his  family  behind  and  joined  the  Navy.  Al- 
though war  brought  many  soldiers  and  wonderful  marching  bands  to 
Washington  Philip  was  glad  when  at  last  the  battles  were  over,  and 
his  father  could  be  a  musician  again.  Sometimes  the  boy  was  allowed 
to  attend  rehearsals  in  the  Marine  Barracks  and  play  the  triangle  or 
the  cymbals.     How  he  loved  this! 

PHILIP'S  FIRST  MUSIC  LESSONS  were  with  an  old  Spanish 
friend  of  his  father  who  started  him  on  the  violin.  He  worked  ear- 
nestly and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  playing  for  a  dancing  school. 
When  he  was  thirteen  Philip  organized  a  dance  orchestra  which  he 
called  his  "quadrille  band."  Philip  led  the  group  until  one  day  he 
lost  his  job  by  asking  for  a  raise  in  pay.  Just  then  an  offer  came  along 
for  him  to  play  in  a  circus  band.  He  was  secretly  planning  to  run 
away  when  his  father  found  it  out.  Promptly  Philip  was  taken  to  the 
director  of  the  Marine  Band  who  let  him  enlist  as  a  music  apprentice. 
From  this  time  on  John  Philip's  future  career  in  music  was  assured. 

SOME  YEARS  LATER  Sousa  formed  his  own  band  and  travelled 
with  his  musicians  to  every  big  city  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  was  recognized  as  the  most  famous  conductor  of  bands  in  the 
world.     His  marches  are  plaved  by  more  than  20,000  bands  todav. 
The  opening  theme  of  the  WASHINGTON  POST  MARCH 


A  book  you  will  enjoy:  GREAT  BANDS  OF  AMERICA  by 
Alberta  Powell  Graham   (Nelson) 


FRANZ    JOSEPH    HAYDN 


1732-1809 

IN  THE  SAME  YEAR  THAT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

WAS  BORN — 1732 — another  little  boy  was  born  far  across  the  sea 
at  Rohrau,  Austria.  This  Austrian  boy,  Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  grew  up 
to  be  a  great  musician  who  composed  more  than  a  hundred  symphonies. 
Although  Franz  Joseph  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  Austria,  near  the  big 
city  of  Vienna,  his  music  was  so  beautiful  that  it  became  famous  not 
only  in  the  European  countries  but  in  England  and  America  as  well. 

WHEN  FRANZ  JOSEPH  WAS  GROWING  UP  he  heard  music 
from  morning  till  night.  His  father,  Matthias  Haydn,  was  a  wagon 
maker.  He  did  not  know  one  note  from  another  but  he  had  a  fine  tenor 
voice  and  sang  happily  at  his  work.  He  also  played  the  harp  by  ear 
and  on  Sundays  he  sang  in  the  church  choir.  Frau  Marie  Haydn,  the 
mother  of  Franz  Joseph  or  Sepperl,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  loved  to 
sing  too.  Often  the  whole  family  would  sing  merry  old  Croatian  folk 
songs  while  Father  Haydn  played  his  harp.  There  were  even  better 
concerts  when  Sepperl's  cousin  Frankh  came  with  his  violin.  Little 
Sepperl  often  tucked  a  make-believe  violin  under  his  chin  and  pre- 
tended to  play  the  music  as  he  swayed  back  and  forth.  When  Cousin 
Frankh  saw  how  interested  the  six  year  old  boy  was  in  music  he  offered 
to  take  him  home  with  him  to  Hainburg  and  teach  him.  So  the  young 
musician  left  his  family  and  went  to  live  with  Cousin  Frankh. 

IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  AFTER  THIS  that  Herr  Reutter,  the 
Choir  Director  at  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  in  Vienna,  came  looking  for 
boys  to  sing  in  his  choir.  When  he  heard  Franz  Joseph's  beautiful  voice, 
he  wanted  him  immediately.  The  idea  of  living  in  a  choir  school  de- 
lighted Franz  Joseph,  and  the  next  year  he  went  to  Vienna. 

FOR  TWELVE  YEARS  Franz  Joseph  sang  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  and  learned  more  and  more  about  music  and  how  to  compose. 
Then  one  day  Herr  Reutter  told  him  that  his  voice  was  beginning  to 
change,  and  since  he  no  longer  could  sing  high  notes  he  would  have 
to  leave  the  boys'  choir.  The  young  man  now  had  no  job  and  he 
wandered  around  the  big  city  of  Vienna,  tired  and  hungry,  looking  for 
a  place  to  live.  Fortunately,  he  met  a  good  friend,  Herr  Spangler,  who 
took  him  into  his  house  until  he  could  make  his  own  way. 

THE  BEST  TIME  OF  HIS  LIFE  began  some  years  later,  in 
1761,  when  Joseph  Haydn  moved  to  the  Palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 
Here  he  stayed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  writing  symphonies  and  chamber 
music  and  conducting  the  Prince's  orchestra  for  all  the  palace  enter- 
tainments. Here  Haydn  was  contented  because  he  was  doing  what. he 
most  wanted  to  do — making  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

A  book  you  mill  enjoy:  JOSEPH  HAYDN,  THE  MERRY 
LITTLE  PEASANT  by  Wheeler  and  Deucher  fDuttorO. 


THE  «MILITARY»  SYMPHONY 


No.  100  in  G  Major 

HAYDN  is  often  called  "the  father  of  the  symphony."  This  is 
not  entirely  true  because  there  were  composers  before  him  who  had 
helped  to  establish  the  symphony.  But  Haydn  developed  the  form 
of  the  symphony  which  we  know  today.  He  grouped  the  instruments 
together  to  make  them  sound  like  a  "symphony"  orchestra.  Earlier 
composers  had  not  thought  of  this  combination  of  instruments.  Haydn's 
orchestra  was  smaller  than  the  symphony  orchestras  of  today.  It  had 
about  thirty  instruments.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  strings.  There 
were  one  or  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns  and  often 
two  trumpets.    Sometimes  one  pair  of  kettledrums  was  added. 

THE  MILITARY  SYMPHONY  calls  for  other  percussion  in- 
struments besides  the  tympani  or  kettledrums.  In  the  second  move- 
ment Haydn  uses  a  large  drum,  brass  cymbals  and  a  triangle  to  make 
warlike  sounds  such  as  the  Turkish  bands  played  in  battle.  There  is 
also  a  trumpet  fanfare  towards  the  end  of  the  movement.  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  unusual  effects  that  the  symphony  has  been  nicknamed 
"The  Military." 

THE  FIRST  MOVEMENT  starts  with  a  slow  introduction 
(Adagio)  which  is  followed  by  a  lively  theme  played  first  by  the  flutes 
and  oboes.  It  is  quickly  imitated  by  the  strings.  This  is  called  the. 
principal  theme. 


THE  SECOND  MOVEMENT,  Allegretto,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
theme  with  variations.    The  principal  theme  is  based  on  an  old  French 


tune. 
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MANY  COMPOSERS  used  a  dance  as  one  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony. Haydn  here  makes  the  third  movement  in  the  form  of  a 
minuet.  The  minuet  was  always  unhurried  and  gracious  as  danced  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the.  court.    It  is  in  %  time. 

i  *u£±fz_  -  Moderate 


THE  FOURTH  MOVEMENT,  Presto,  begins  with  a  very  gay 
theme  in  6/8  meter.    Haydn  is  at  his  best  in  this  lively,  joyous  music. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  HYMN 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  1797. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  said  to  have  been  Joseph  Haydn's 
favorite  work,  was  first  performed  for  the  Emperor's  birthday  on 
February  12,  1797.  The  stirring  melody,  known  as  the  Austrian 
hymn,  is  sung  by  the  congregations  of  many  churches  throughout  the 
world  today. 

THE  FAMOUS  HYMN  has  an  interesting  history.  During  his 
visits  to  England,  Haydn  was  envious  of  the  British  for  their  national 
anthem,  God  Save  the  King.  So  he  wanted  to  write  a  similar  one  for 
his  own  Emperor  in  Austria.  At  this  time  the  French  armies  of  the 
Revolution  had  stirred  up  the  European  people  and  made  them  feel 
very  patriotic.  A  friend  of  Joseph  Haydn's,  Freiherr  van  Saurau, 
knowing  of  the  composer's  patriotic  feeling,  told  the  Prime  Minister 
about  it.  Soon  afterwards  he  commissioned  the  poet,  Lorenz  Leopold 
Hauschka  to  write  the  words,  and  Joseph  Haydn  to  write  the.  music. 

HAYDN  LATER  USED  THE  MELODY  as  a  theme  for  four 
variations  in  a  string  quartet.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  asked  his 
servant  to  carry  him  to  the  piano.  With  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold around  him,  he  played  the  favorite  hymn  three  times. 
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With     5a  (-     Va,-  tionS  Walls  jur-wand  -  ei.  Thou,  nuwlstsmile  erf-  all    +hv    toes. 

About  the  Director  .  .  . 

BENJAMIN  SWALIN,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony.  .  .  .  Born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Studied  in  New  York  and  Vienna.  .  .  .  PhD.  from  the 
University  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Several  diplomas  from  other  music  schools.  .  .  .  Talented 
violinist.  .  .  .  Once  the  youngest  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  .  .  .  Professor 
of  Music  at  DePauw  University  and  University  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Composer. 
.  .  .  Lecturer.  .  .  .  Author  of  two  books  on  music.  .  .  .  Guest  conductor  of  Mexican 
orchestras.  .  .  .  Champion  of  fine  music  for  North  Carolina's  children. 


FANTASIA  ON  "GREENSLEEVES 


Ralph  Vaushan  Williams,  1872- 

IN  ENGLAND  TODAY  there  is  no  composer  more  admired  and 
respected  than  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.  On  October  12th,  1952,  he 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  Three  years  ago  5,000  people 
crowded  into  Albert  Hall  in  London  to  hear  the  first  performance  of 
his  Symphony  No.  6.  It  was  an  unusually  long  symphony,  lasting  an 
hour  and  a  half.  When  the  conductor,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  put  down 
his  baton  there  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  everyone  applauded 
wildly  while  the  composer,  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman,  took  four 
bows  from  the  stage. 

ALTHOUGH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  is  now  quite  deaf  he 
still  starts  to  work  by  eight  o'clock  every  morning.  Unlike  many  musi- 
cians he  composes  at  the  piano,  then  later  writes  his  orchestra  scores. 
He  believes  that  composers  should  not  shut  themselves  off  from  peo- 
ple but  that  they  should  make  music  express  the  life  around  them. 
During  his  graduate  days  at  Cambridge  Vaughan  Williams  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  English  folk  music.  For  many  years  he 
went  all  over  the  English  countryside,  begging  the  old  villagers  to 
sing  folk  songs  for  him.  With  his  pencil  and  paper  he  took  down 
countless  tunes  which  he  found  so  beautiful  that  he  could  not  resist 
using  them  as  themes  in  his  compositions  for  orchestra. 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS'  FANTASIA  is  based  on  two  English 
folksongs.  It  is  in  the  form  ABA.  The  middle  section  (B)  is  the 
folk  song,  Lovely  Joan,  which  Vaughan  Williams  collected  in  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1908.  At  the  beginning  and  end  (A  sections)  the  com- 
poser uses  the  very  old  tune  of  Greensleeves.  This  song  was  regis- 
tered as  "The  Ballad  of  My  Lady  Greensleeves"  at  Stationers'  Hall  in 
1575.  The  words  of  the  original  song,  from  William  Ballet's  Lute 
Book  are  given  below.  See  if  you  can  learn  to  sing  the  song  with  these 
words. 

Greensleeves 


A-   las,   my     }^i>  you.  do  *\t  wro»j  to  out"  we   ^     d'5-cou*tcj£L,    And. 


X  have   \ov/-   *4     you.   So     \oy^J)  ^e-l»<jV»t-  in^     m    your  coi+-ool-  <y 


Grf«n-  sleeves   fiS     <»u   my    joy  > —  Gre«n  -  s\ee**s    s     my     de-  i\*t 


\ee*cs   »s     my     de-  n^t 


Gr***  -S\t*Mti\**»y  h&V#  «£     goli,— And"   w*o   bu^/^N  *y  GrcU> - iit&Cl . 


THE  WORRIED  DRUMMER 


Adolph  Schreiner 

THE  WORRIED  DRUMMER  was  composed  by  a  German  clari- 
net player,  Adolph  Schreiner,  who  loved  to  write  funny  pieces.  It  is 
a  humorous  little  concerto  for  percussion  instruments.  It  has  only  one 
movement  with  a  cadenza.  In  the  performance  of  this  "stunt"  concerto 
great  skill  is  required  since  the  drummer  must  move  fast  as  lightning 
from  one  instrument  to  the  other. 

Here  is  the  story  of  The  Worried  Drummer :  Once  there  was  a  young 
drummer  who  was  always  late  for  rehearsals.  The  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  scolded  and  threatened  him  but  still  the  drummer  came  in 
late  day  after  day.  Finally  the  conductor  thought  up  a  plan  to  cure 
him  of  this  bad  habit.  He  composed  a  piece  in  which  every  possible 
percussion  instrument  was  used.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he 
said  to  the  drummer:  "Be  sure  to  come  on  time  for  the  rehearsal  in 
the  morning.  There  will  be  something  new  and  difficult  to  learn  for 
tomorrow  night's  concert." 

Next  morning  when  the  alarm  clock  buzzed  in  his  ear  the  lazy 
drummer  turned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep.  He  never  did  show  up 
for  the  rehearsal!  That  night  the  drummer  stepped  out  on  the  stage 
just  as  the  concert  was  about  to  begin  and  saw  the  conductor's  new 
score  on  his  stand.  You  can  imagine  his  surprise  at  finding  out  that 
he  would  have  to  play  the  tympani,  snare  and  bass  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  tambourine,  castanets,  rattle,  spurs, 
sleighbells  and  slap  stick  all  at  once.  To  do  this  he  had  to  use  both 
hands,  his  feet  and  even  his  head.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  a 
worried  drummer? 

DID  YOU    KNOW  THAT ? 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY,  directed  by  Benjamin 
Swalin,  makes  a  tour  of  the  State  each  year,  giving  FREE  CON- 
CERTS to  school  children. 

THESE  FREE  CONCERTS  are  made  possible  by  the  subscriptions 
of  your  parents  and  the  donations  of  many  generous  people  who 
want  you  to  continue  to  hear  the  best  music. 

SINCE  1944  the  Orchestra  has  played  424  concerts  for  656,663  chil- 
dren. The  children's  matinees  are  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
concerts  played  at  night  for  adults.  You,  too,  may  attend  night 
programs  with  your  fifty  cent  Junior  membership. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  your  State  Orchestra,  famous  as 
"The  Symphony  on  Wheels,"  has  broadcast  over  NBC,  CBS  and 
Mutual  networks. 


NORWEGIAN   DANCE   NO.  2 


Edward   Grieg,  1843-1907 

EDWARD  GRIEG  was  born  in  the  quaint  old  Norwegian  city  of 
Bergen  and  he  died  there  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old.  His 
mother  was  a  musician  and  she  was  his  first  teacher.  Edward  and  his 
mother  took  many  walks  together  through  the  country  and  he  loved  to 
look  at  the  deep  blue  fjords,  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  pine 
forests.  He  often  imagined  that  they  were  inhabited  by  strange  crea- 
tures such  as  trolls  and  elves.  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  imagine  these 
things  because  his  head  was  always  full  of  the  Norwegian  tales  and 
legends  that  his  mother  told  him. 

EDWARD  COULD  HARDLY  MAKE  UP  HIS  MIND  whether 
he  wanted  to  be  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  a  musician.  But  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  something  happened  to  help  him  decide.  Ole  Bull,  the 
famous  Norwegian  violinist,  had  just  returned  from  a  concert  trip  to 
America  and  he  came  to  call  on  Edward's  father.  When  the  violinist 
heard  that  the  boy  was  composing  he  asked  Edward  to  play  for  him. 
Ole  Bull  was  so  delighted  with  what  he  heard  that  he  took  Edward  by 
the  shoulders  and  said:  "You  must  go  to  Leipzig  to  study  music."  His 
father  and  mother  agreed,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  musical 
career. 

WHEN  EDWARD  WAS  A  LITTLE  OLDER  the  Norwegian 
Government  conferred  a  great  honor  upon  him  by  sending  him  to 
Rome  for  further  study.  In  later  years  they  gave  him  enough  money 
each  year  so  that  he  could  spend  all  his  time  composing.  He  built 
himself  a  house  in  the  hills,  high  above  one  of  the  fjords.  Edward 
Grieg  died  in  1907  and  he  was  buried  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  the  cliff 
near  this  home  that  he  loved  so  well. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  DANCE,  NO.  2,  sounds  as  if  it  might  have 
been  inspired  by  Norwegian  dancers  moving  gaily  around  in  their 
colorful  native  costumes.  Grieg  wrote  many  lyrical  melodies  which 
expressed  the  character  of  his  northern  homeland  just  as  this  dance 
does.  The  first  theme  is  a  simple,  folk-like  tune.  This  theme  is  used 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  There  is  a  contrasting  theme  in  be- 
tween, so  the  composition  maybe  said  to  be  in  the  form  ABA. 
A  Theme 
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B  Theme 
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A  book  you  mill  enjoy:  EDVARD  GRIEG,  BOY  OF  THE 
NORTHLAND  by  Sybil  Deucher  (Dutton) 


HUNGARIAN    DANCE    NO.  6 


Johannes  Brahms,  1933-1897 

THE  GERMAN  COMPOSER,  Johannes  Brahms,  was  born  in  the 
great  harbor  city  of  Hamburg.  His  father  was  a  musician.  He  started 
out  playing  in  the  sailors'  taverns  along  the  waterfront,  but  finally 
rose  to  a  high  position  as  double-bass  player  in  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra at  the  Municipal  Theatre. 

JOHANNES'  FATHER  wanted  him  to  become  an  orchestra  player 
but  he  preferred  the  piano.  Realizing  that  he  had  great  talent,  Papa 
Brahms  arranged  for  him  to  study  with  Marxsen,  a  noted  piano  teacher 
of  that  time.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  addition  to  his  piano  lessons, 
Johannes  was  also  at  work  on  composition.  Often  his  ideas  came  to 
him  in  the  early  morning  when  he  was  cleaning  his  boots.  He  had 
very  little  time  to  spend  on  composing  during  the  day  because  his 
father  kept  him  busy  arranging  marches  for  brass  bands.  At  night  he 
had  to  earn  money  by  playing  the  piano  in  taverns.  His  father  had 
taught  him  to  play  the  violin,  cello,  and  horn.  He  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  other  players  in  various  orchestras.  His  fame  as  a  musician 
soon  spread  far  beyond  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

JOACHIM,  THE  GREAT  VIOLINIST,  was  so  impressed  by  his 
ability  that  he  gave  Brahms  some  letters  of  introduction  to  several  im- 
portant people,  including  the  composer,  Robert  Schumann.  Brahms 
went  to  call  on  Schumann  and  his  wife,  Clara,  and  they  all  became  fast 
friends.  It  was  probably  because  of  Robert  Schumann's  interest  in  him 
that  Brahms  soon  was  well  known  as  a  composer.  Brahms  wrote  songs, 
piano  compositions,  chamber  music,  concertos,  choral  works  and  four 
great  symphonies. 

AMONG  THE  PIANO  COMPOSITIONS  are  Brahms'  twenty- 
one  Hungarian  Dances.  These  were  first  published  as  piano  duets,  and 
later  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6y  like 
others  in  the  set,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  wild  Gypsy  folk  tunes.  The 
rhythms  are  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  very  fast,  as  in  the  popular 
Hungarian  dance,  the  Czardas.  The  opening  theme  of  Dance  No.  6  be- 
gins with  a  sudden  surprise  chord,  followed  by  a  long  hold  or  fermata: 


It  is  said  that  Brahms  first  learned  to  love  the  colorful  dance  tunes  of 
the  Hungarian  people  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  went  on  a  concert  tour 
through  Hungary  with  the  Gypsy  violinist,  Remenyi.  He  may  even 
have  joined  in  the  dancing  as  the  young  gypsies  whirled  round  and 
round  with  excited  shouts  of  merriment! 

A  book  you  will  enjoy:  THE  YOUNG  BRAHMS  by 
Sybil  Deucher  (Dutton) 
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